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° THE GERMAN 


IMPASSE 


HE prospects for a constitutional solution of 

the impasse created by the July 31 Reichstag 
elections* appear remote. After days of back- 
stage negotiations and reports that Hitler would 
become Chancellor in a coalition government, an 
interview between the Nazi leader and President 
von Hindenburg finally took place on August 13. 
At this meeting Hitler demanded the Chancellor- 
ship for himself and a dominating position for 
his party in the new Cabinet; “precisely the same 
power Mussolini exercised after the March on 
Rome” are the words he is reported to have used. 
The President flatly refused Hitler’s demands, 
offering him a share in a non-party government 
headed by the present Chancellor, von Papen, and 
responsible to the President himself. The inter- 
view lasted only fifteen minutes and both von 
Hindenburg and Hitler left Berlin immediately 
afterward. 


Thus the Nazis remain firm in their demand for 
all or nothing and refuse to accept the responsi- 
bility of government despite the fact that they 
are now by far the largest single party in the 
Reich. Government except by coalition has been 
impossible under the Republic; and all the recent 
elections show that even the Nazis will not be 
able to achieve the majority necessary to rule 
alone under legal forms. Nevertheless, for the 
present Hitler has yielded to the will of his more 
extreme advisers and chosen to remain in oppo- 
sition—thus postponing the day when he must 
fulfill his many promises to his supporters. The 
party, however, is in a precarious tactical posi- 
tion because of its very size, and it is questionable 
how long Hitler can hold its dissimilar members 
together even in opposition. 


The Papen-Schleicher government, on the other 
hand, is faced with an equally perplexing prob- 
lem. According to the Weimar Constitution, the 


*“The German Maelstrom,” Fore 
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Reichstag must meet before the end of August. 
With the Nazis now in opposition (despite their 
private pre-election pledge to von Hindenburg to 
support or tolerate the present government in 
return for dissolution of the old Reichstag and 
the lifting of the ban on the Storm Troops) the 
Papen-Schleicher Cabinet has virtually no parlia- 
mentary support. It must, therefore, choose be- 
tween continuing in office by extra-constitutional 
means or dissolving the Reichstag once again. In 
the latter case, instead of holding new elections, 
the government has indicated that it may call an 
assembly to revise the Constitution. 

In his speech on August 11—Constitution Day 
—Baron von Gayl, the Reich Minister of the In- 
terior, called for a change in the electoral system 
and the strengthening of the executive power by 
the creation of an upper chamber “to safeguard 
the stability and consistency of governmental 
policy.” There is bound to be great opposition 
to these changes by the Left parties, and tamper- 
ing with the Constitution during a period of grave 
political and economic crisis is at best a danger- 


ous matter. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Collapse of the Spanish Coup 

The rapidity with which the revolt of General 
José Sanjurjo, former head of the Civil Guard, 
was suppressed on August 10 is widely regarded 
as proof of the stability of the present Spanish 
government. The failure of the revolt not only 
minimizes the possibility of a monarchical restor- 
ation, but may also close the ranks of the Social- 
ists and enable them to carry out their legislative 
program at a faster pace than has been possible 
during the first year of the Republic. 

While General Sanjurjo, at the head of a de- 
tachment of rebel Civil Guards, was seizing 
Seville, the capital of Andalusia, other groups 
were attempting to gain control of important gov- 
ernment buildings in Madrid. The revolt col- 


lapsed almost immediately from the combined 
effects of government military measures, a gen- 
eral strike in Seville called by the Socialist unions, 
and adverse public opinion. The leader of the 
revolt and many prominent monarchists are now 
in prison awaiting trial. 

General Sanjurjo stated that the coup was an 
effort to “save the Republic.” This assertion, 
however, must be taken in the light of other cir- 
cumstances. Sanjurjo was removed from the 
command of the Civil Guards, Spain’s celebrated 
police corps, after repeated rumors that he re- 
mained loyal to the deposed King. Furthermore, 
Andalusia, the principal scene of the fighting, is 
traditionally a monarchist stronghold. 


Despite its monarchist tendencies, Andalusia 
was probably chosen for the coup for other rea- 
sons. The province was the scene of a bloody 
general strike in January 1932. Perhaps no other 
section of Spain has suffered more from the ef- 
fects of the current industrial depression, giving 
rise to a chronic state of discontent which Pre- 
mier Azajfia himself has publicly recognized as a 
potential threat to the Republic. 

Other conditions of a more nation-wide signifi- 
cance, moreover, favored the opponents of the 
present government. The slow progress made by 
the Cortes with the Catalonian statute and the 
land reform law created discontent both in in- 
dustrial Catalonia and in the rural districts. No 
practical headway had been made with the rail- 
ways program, to which the labor unions look for 
relief. The Law for the Defense of the Republic, 
an emergency measure under which the govern- 
ment has exercised wide powers, was about to be 
expanded and made a permanent statute. Fur- 
thermore, Alejandro Lerroux, leader of the Radi- 
cal Republicans, launched a bitter attack against 
the Socialists during July, bringing about strained 
relations between the two parties in the Cortes. 
Lerroux provoked the hostility of the Socialists 
by his open invitation to monarchists to take 
part in a right coalition government if the pres- 
ent Cabinet should be forced from power. With 
the turn of events, however, it appears that 
despite Lerroux’s tactics the Socialists will be able 
to push their legislative program forward. 


ERNEST GALARZA. 


Consultation and the Pact 


Secretary Stimson’s speech of August 8, inter- 
preting the Kellogg Pact, has been widely ac- 
cepted as a considered re-statement of American 
foreign policy. In Europe special emphasis was 
placed on the declaration that consultation is im- 
plicit in the Pact and becomes inevitable when 
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the signatories are faced with the threat of its 
violation. Added significance was given to this 
formal assurance of consultation by the fact that 
the report of the League Commission in Manchy. 
ria will again bring to the fore the whole Fay 
Eastern question, plus the question of coopera. 
tion between the League and the United States, 
British and French spokesmen, including Premier 
Herriot, have welcomed the assurance of con. 
sultation as a step toward the assumption of equal] 
responsibilities by the United States for the pres- 
ervation of peace. 


Secretary Stimson’s statement, however, did 
not indicate how the United States would confer 
or what common action it would approve other 
than mobilization of world opinion. When the 
League receives the Lytton report, jt is asked, 
will the United States consult as it did last Oc. 
tober, when its representative sat with the Coun. 
cil—or will it consult as it did in November, when 
Ambassador Dawes isolated himself in a Paris 
hotel? And again, will the sanction of public 
opinion permit or will it condemn the shipment 
of arms and the liberal granting of financial aid 


to a state which in the eyes of the world has vio- | 


lated the provisions of the Pact? These questions 
are certain to be raised as future events require 
the application of Secretary Stimson’s policy. 
Finally, it may also be asked why the Secretary 
of State hesitated to go even as far as the plat- 
forms of the two major parties—which not only 
endorsed consultation but favored “provisions” 
for conference to make the Pact effective. 


Other portions of this speech are no less deserv- 
ing of careful study. The theory that with its 
renunciation “war is no longer to be the source 
and subject of rights” has far-reaching implica- 
tions, and directly challenges the validity of the 
traditional doctrine of neutrality. W.T.S. 
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